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pleased with the " variety " of the work, because lie
had persuaded her to put it aside " on the ground of
monotony." The book, though the sale was consider-
able, roused some hostile criticism at the time, and
has not convinced even her warmest admirers that she
was in her proper place as a poet. She left a note
upon its history which is interesting, as giving her own
defence against the obvious reasons for dissatisfaction,
and as illustrating her general position. The subject,
it seems, was originally suggested by a picture of the
Annunciation, ascribed to Titian in the Scuola di san
Eocco at Venice. It embodied, she thought, a "great
dramatic motive." A maiden, "full of young hope,"
and about to share in the ordinary lot of womanhood,
is suddenly made aware that she is to fulfil a great
destiny, and to have a terribly different experience.
"Here," she thought, "is a subject grander than that
of Iphigenia, and it has never been tised.77 She
then tried to find an appropriate embodiment, and
could think of nothing except the moment of Spanish
history when the struggle with the Moors was attain-
ing its climax. She could not make use of Moors
and Jews, because the " facts of their history were
too conspicuously opposed to the working out of
my catastrophe." Pacts have that awkward habit.
She thought, however (though the point is surely
doubtful), that this objection did not apply to the
Gypsies. The subject, as she meditated, became
"more and more pregnant.77 It might be "a symbol
of the part which is played by hereditary conditions
in the largest sense, and of the fact that what we
call duty is entirely made up of such conditions.7'
Tragedy consists in the "terrible difficulty of adjust- an u unpreretlented state of delight," and especiallys, and
